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Annual General Meeting 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963, at 8:30 P.M., Loyola Alumni Association will 
hold its Annual General Meeting in the foyer at Loyola College, Montreal. 


Following the election of officers for 1963-64 and the completion of 
business, refreshinents will be served. 


The nominating committee’s proposed slate of officers for the coming 
year will be mailed to you in the near future as will the minutes of the 
previous annual meeting, the financial reports and other pertinent data. 


Alumni Special Fund tickets will be available following the meeting 
and may be reserved through the alumni office. 


Mark the date on your calendar. We want you there. 


WEDNESDAY MAY 15, 1963 = 8:30 P.M. 
LOYOLA COLLEGE FOYER 
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Editorial 


A MATTER OF URGENCY 


CT HIS IS the time of year when college students everywhere are beginning 
to think about the close of the academic year and what it means to 
them personally. 


Those who are graduating will, for the most part, know where 
they will be going next. In the case of Loyola, more and more graduates 
have positions awaiting them when they emerge with their degrees and for 
them this is a time of anticipation, a time of hope and ambition, a time 
of determination to go out and win a place of prominence in the world. 


For those who have further studies, however, this can be a time 
of doubt and anxiety. Those who have not yet been successful in nailing 
down a summer job can very well face a bleak future, for a job can be 
the means of getting back to college and the lack of a job can mean the 
end of an academic career. Any student who is working his way through 
college needs a summer job. 


And summer jobs are becoming more and more difficult to obtain. 
The whole pattern of employment has changed substantially from the days 
that many alumni will remember with some nostalgia. 


This, then, is in the nature of a personal plea to every Loyola 
alumnus to have an eye open for jobs that can be filled by Loyola under- 
graduates this summer. 


Alumni who are able to give employment or recommend under- 
graduates for employment where they know openings exist will be 
performing a service of exceptional value to their college and the new 
generation of students in attendance there. 


There is a placement office on the campus, under the direction of 
Mr. H. Round, and information on job openings will be welcomed there. 
And. any such information left at the Alumni Office will be sent along to 
the placement office. 


This is a matter of urgency for a great many students and one that 
can be met in large measure through the generosity of Loyola alumni. 
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visit to Africa. 


Very Reverend PATRICK G. MALONE, S.J. 


Y RECENT TRIP to Africa took me more than 

twenty thousand miles in thirty-three days and 
allowed me to look into eleven African countries. 
I flew from Montreal, via London, Rome and Athens, 
and made my first African stop in Cairo. There, 
during my very brief stay, I was cordially received 
by the League of Arab States and, of course, by my 
Jesuit confréres at College Ste. Famille. From. this 
teeming, bustling centre of Arab life, I entered into 
“black Africa” travelling south of the Sahara down 
the East Coast as far down as Johannesburg in the 
Republic of South Africa. After a trip through part 
of the Republic I got to Basutoland for a first-hand 
view of Pius XII University which the Canadian 
Oblates, under my good friend Father Banim, conduct 
amid innumerable difficulties. From there, it was 
back to Johannesburg, over to Nigeria, Ghana and 
Senegal all on the West Coast, and from there, a 
non-stop flight to New York. 

Despite all the commiseration and foreboding I 
received, I found the weather, for the most part ,very 
pleasant. It was hot and humid on both coasts, dusty 
in many places, but I did not switch from my black 
suit to white until I reached Lagos in Nigeria. Air 
travel does not give the best opportunity for sight- 
seeing, but it does make some vital points clear. In 
the first place, Africa is not all jungle or desert; 
very much of it is savannah with grass and brush 
growth. A ride in a car through Transvaal would 
make anyone from Saskatchewan feel at home, 
complete with dust. Secondly, the devastating influ- 
ence of erosion is evident in countless parts of the 
continent; the problem is not easy to solve in a 
climate that moves from drought to torrential rains. 
And thirdly, African communities and communica- 
tions are for the most part primitive and _ isolated 
so that social action requires heroic efforts from the 
leaders who strive to build new nations. 

My main purpose in going to Africa was to 
establish preliminary contact with African colleges 
and universities, so that we might have their advice 
and assistance in developing an undergraduate 
programme of African studies at Loyola. I shall not 
here detail the results of my inquiries except to 
note that we now have many excellent contacts, 
we have our ideas and aims in much better focus, 
and we can count on many offers of sustained 
euidance and assistance. We know that this initiative 
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at Loyola, which fills an important need in the 
offerings of Canadian universities, is going to be 
difficult to inaugurate and maintain. African univer- 
sities (both French and English) were enthusiastic 
about our plan, and have offered us help with 
scholarships, research opportunities, library and, 
perhaps, some teaching personnel. 

The Alumni will be glad to know that one of 
their members was there to greet the Rector. 
Monsignor Charles Williams, in charge of the fine 
new Cathedral of Christ the King in Johannesburg 
gave me a royal welcome and insisted that I be his 
guest for a few days. The time was a little too short, 
though, to do justice to Loyola’s development since 
1929 when Monsignor was last a student in Loyola 
High. Incidentally, I preached nearly every Sunday I 
was away (“Just to give the people a change, Father’) 
and hence was discovered to be a Canadian by some 
expatriate who came round to the sacristy to say 
hello, discuss separatism, the Loyola Charter, the 
predictious on various Canadian elections, the doings 
of the Ecumenical Council, and so on. I was thrilled 
with pride to discover Canadians in every country, 
working in various capacities for the new Africa. 
Canadians are well-thought of, and, because of their 
good work, Canada too has an excellent reputation 
as a friend of the African nations. 

Several African persons informed me that they 
had been to Canada, wanted to go to Canada, or 
had friends and relatives in Canada. What they were 
voicing, beyond any appreciation of our country, is 
the almost universal plea for education. Everywhere 
the thirst for knowledge is insatiable; it is hard to 
comprehend why older people still in tribal villages 
and young workers buried in city slums should will 
so fiercely the schooling of their children and grand- 
children. And, of course, the leaders of new African 
countries preach education incessantly, and devote 
a large part of their revenues to providing more, 
better education. 

What remains to be done here, as in the various 
phases of human welfare, is indeed staggering. Per- 
haps the overwhelming magnitude and the urgency 
of the task have, together with certain ideological 
rivalries, led the nations of Europe and American to 
embark on some well-intentioned but short-sighted 
programme. Nearly everywhere in Africa, for 


—Continuved on page 12— 
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D’Arcy McGee 
Room Proposed 
For Library 


FSTABLISHMENT of a 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee Room 
in the new Loyola Library, as a 
memorial to the great Irish Cana- 
dian Confederation statesman and 
as a centre of research into the 
role of English-speaking Catholics 
in 19th Century Canada, is under 
study by a committee of prominent 
Montreal Loyola alumni. 

The committee, known as the 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee Centen- 
nial Committee, has as its purpose 
to commemorate McGee’s role in 
Confederation in 1867 and _ his 
assassination on April 7, 1868. 

Members of the initial group 
launching the project are: W. J. 
McQillan, QC, J. Brendan O’Con- 
nor, QC, C. H. Wayland, NP, 
George Broderick, K. F. Mc- 
Namee, T. P. Slattery, QC, 
Norman Dann, Judge E. J. Mc- 
Manamy, Frank Loye, Dr. E. J. 
Mullally, Peter Murphy and Leo 
MacGillivray. 

They have been assured of close 
co-operation on the part of Loyola 
by the rector, Father Malone, and 
have as an associate Father C. B. 
O’Keefe, SJ, the distinguished 
Loyola historian. 

The committee has begun 
making appropriate contacts with 
individuals and groups having 
books, letters and other documents 
relating to McGee and it hopes 
that, having launched the project, 
it will be contacted by others 
having pertinent material. 

The objective is a McGee Room 
that will be known as the best 
centre for books, documents, 
records, microfilms and _ biblio- 
graphies showing the work and 
accomplishments of English-speak- 
ing Catholics in Canada during 
the 19th Century. 

A minute recorded on_ the 
committee’s organization meeting 
states : 

“It should be well organized and 
concentrated, a serious centre for 
research—not something haphazard 
or scattered or a mere museum of 
old mementoes or legends.” 

The Gagnon Room of French- 
Canadiana at the Montreal Muni- 
cipal Library is cited as an ex- 
ample of what it is hoped to 
achieve. 





cam pus pio file 


REV. JOHN LANG 


Oy, HE CITY OF PRAGUE, Czechoslovakia, was an important 

source of ammunition for the Wermacht during the Second 
World War. It was far enough behind enemy lines to make Allied 
bombing almost impossible, and yet, day after day, ammunition 
dumps and assembly plants were harassed and destroyed from 
within. 


The mastermind behind this successful campaign was a young 
member of the Czech Resistance who, under the facade of a 
harmless, eccentric portrait painter, gathered vast amounts of 
detailed information on the location of his targets, made use of 
his skill as a draughtsman to draw plans of deadly accuracy, and 
accompanied members of the troop of Rover Scouts at his command 
on dozens of bombing raids and sabotage missions, which severely 
crippled this vital part of the Nazi war machine. 


Arrested three times by the Gestapo, and interned in Vienna 
during the last year of the War, the young resistance officer, Fr. 
Jean N. Lang, S.J., applied for missionary work in China where 
he lived from 1947 until 1949, when he was expelled by the 
Communists. Fr. Lang then came to Canada to start a department 
of painting at Brébeuf College in Montreal, until his appointment 
in September, 1962, as head and founder of the Fine Arts depart- 
ment at Loyola. 


Born of an artistic family in Prague, he decided early on the 
career of an artist, while also studying advanced pedagogy and 
the Slavic languages. Since coming to Canada, he has studied at 
the Beaux Arts, at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, and the 
Arts Students League in New York. 


Fr. Lang has worked with considerable success at sculpting, 
painting, drawing, decorating, and photography. He speaks fluent 
Czech, English, German, French and Chinese, and feels almost 
as at ease in Oriental as in Western culture. 


His ideals as head of the Fine Arts department at Loyola 
are admirable: “My criterion is the need of every human being 
to express himself, and art is the chief vehicle for self expression. 
The artist is not a freak of nature, but a normal human being 
seeking to express himself”. 


MILLION DOLLAR ENDOWMENT FUND 


GOAL OF LOYOLA 


areful investigation of the fees, gifts, grants and 

bequests that Loyola College can anticipate over 

the next few years, reveals a grave need for additional] 
funds to meet increasing responsibilities. 


In an effort to help the college meet these needs 
before they become insurmountable, the Directors of 
Loyola Alumni Association are preparing to offer 
life insurance plans to alumni, non-alumni and cor- 
porations as a means by which they can endow and 
thereby help the college. Many universities have en- 
dowment funds which they can draw upon. Loyola’s 
is negligible in comparison to these other institutions 
and it is believed that the proposed endowment fund 
could be part of the solution to the financial problem 
here. 


INSURANCE PLAN 


College will only pay premiums when they receive 
same from original applicant who will obtain donat- 
ion receipt for payments made to Loyola College. 
When applicant dies Loyola College will receive face 
value of policy and will create a permanent endow- 
ment in the name of the individual. These funds will 
always remain in the name of the donor and only 
the income will be available to the college. 
Non-insurable risks : 

In case of non-insurable risks, these donors will 
sign a pledge to make annual contribution to an en- 
dowment fund at Loyola College in their names. This 
money will be invested with a trust or insurance 
company at an approximate rate of 5% and will 
accrue to the benefit of the College. The donor will 


Approximate* annual cost per $1,000 insurance at various age levels and using various 


options : 

Ordinary 
Life 

Non Par 
10.50 
11.85 
13.75 
16.35 
19.85 
24.65 
30.70 
38.65 45.15 
49.80 55.00 
64.45 - 
85.20 . 


20 Pay 


Participating * * Life 


Whole Life 
14.45 
16.05 
18.55 
21.75 
25.80 
31.20 
38.90 
49.30 
64.10 
83.60 

110.65 


Age 


21 
rd 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 


15.90 
17.70 
20.35 
235.55 
27.45 
32.20 
37.85 


Non Par 


Life 
Paid Up at 60 
Non Par 
11.65 
13.45 
16.60 
20.90 
27.45 
38.60 
60.05 


30 Pay 
Life 
Non Par 
13.00 
14.45 
16.60 
19.30 
22.65 
27.05 
32.35 37.86 
39.80 43.75 
- 53.00 


25 Yr. 
Endowment 
Non Par 
29.30 
29.35 
29.75 
30.55 
31.90 
34.30 


* Actual rates of a particular life insurance company. 


** A participating Policy will pay dividends which can be used to reduce premium 
after second year. 


Waiver of premium due to disability can be purchased with policy at approximate cost 
of $1.50 per $1,000. 


Arrangements have not been completed as yet, 
but according to the plan a $1,000,000 permanent 
endowment fund will be built up if, for example, 
100 of our more than 2,000 listed alumni purchase 
$10,000. policies. According to the table above a man 
of 40 years can obtain a $10,000. whole life policy for 
a premium of $258.00 per annum (tax deductible). 
On his death the college will have a permanent en- 
dowment of $10,000. registered in his name. 


The applicant will pay for the first month of 
his policy (ordinary life, participating or non-part- 
icipating, endowments or paid up policies over fixed 
years), and then assign to Loyola College, with 
Loyola College named as beneficiary, and thereby 
the college becomes the owner of the policy. Loyola 
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be given receipts for all cash payments made by 
him. On the death of the donor the total amount 
paid in, plus interest earned to date, will form his 
endowment. If the person so desires, a bequest in his 
will could cover the differences between total amount 
contributed and endowment desired. 

It is believed that the average person will wel- 
come the opportunity to build their own endowment 
by personal payments or through a corporation. This 
plan is in no way to replace cash endowments and 
other grants and bequests to Loyola College. 

We trust alumni will be interested in this 
opportunity to help their alma mater. 


Please contact Mrs. Dorothy McGee at the 
Alumni Office for further information. 


LUINIVERSITY CHARTER 
Hopes Now CENTRED 
IN COMMISSION DECISION 


By GORDON PAPE 


OYOLA COLLEGE'S hopes for a_ university 
charter now rest squarely in the lap of the Quebec 
Royal Commission on Education, and which way the 
commissioners are going to move is anybody’s guess. 
There was a time when Loyola seemed virtually 
certain to be granted the coveted charter. But that 
was before College Ste. Marie, Trois Riviéres, Chicou- 
timi, and Rimouski all decided to make their own 
bids for university status. 

Deluged by charter demands the Quebec Govern- 
ment threw up its hands and tossed the problem to 
the Royal Commission for an answer. As a result, 
one thing seems sure: whatever solution the Com- 
mission comes up with the Government is going to 
adopt with a sigh of relief. 

Loyola’s charter is still a possibility today, but 
the hope is dimmer now than it once was. The key 
lies in the direction the Royal Commission chooses 
for higher education in this province. 

There appear to be three possible choices. 

The first would be a continuation and an 
expansion of the present “college” approach to higher 
learning, which has been advocated by several existing 
universities and by such groups as the McGill Associa- 
tion of University Teachers. 

Under this system, the number of universities 
in Quebec would be held at a minimum level — 
perhaps six, where it stands now. These universities 
would become the focal points for graduate studies 
and research and would make use of most of the 
money available in this field. 

Education to the bachelor’s degree level would 
be provided by the existing classical colleges, and 
by a number of “university colleges” which would 
be created. Junior colleges were also suggested. 

In their brief to the Royal Commission, the 
McGill professors asked for the establishment of a 
number of bilingual institutions which would in- 
corporate grade ll and the first two years of 
university, a sort of modified junior college. 

These colleges would not serve as an end in 
themselves, but would take some of the load off the 
universities, permitting them to concentrate on more 
specialized studies, the professors said. 

Several other modifications of the college or 
junior college plan were also presented to the com- 
mission as a means of providing facilities for the 
increasing demand for higher education in Quebec. 

The other approach — and the idea found many 
supporters, both among French and English — would 
involve the creation of new universities as they were 
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university. 





needed, on the condition that the institutions 
receiving charters meet certain minimum standards. 
_ A third possibility would be a combination ol 
the two approaches — and this is probably what the 
Royal Commission will eventually decide on. 

Loyola’s brief to the Royal Commission presented 
a well-balanced argument for university status which 
impartial observers felt gave the commissioners much 
food for thought — but which did not prompt them 
to carry out the brief’s request for an interim report 
recommending immediate university status for 
Loyola. 

In the brief, the College stressed the urgent need 
for autonomy if it is to develop properly. 

Loyola, it was pointed out, is isolated from the 
French-speaking academic world by language: differ- 
ences and from the Anglo-Canadian university com- 
munity by the puzzling “remnants of traditions and 
procedures proper to a college classique”. 

In the presentation of the brief, Rev. Patrick 
Malone, Loyola’s rector, told the commissioners that 
Loyola can only attract top teaching personnel if 
university status is granted. 

“We have such men now, but we won’t be able 
to keep them unless we can provide them with the 
postgraduate work and research that is the exclusive 
property of a university. Nor will we be able to attract 
others unless our status is changed,” he said at the 
time. 

That was over a year ago. Since then the Royal 
Commission has listened to four other applications 
for a university charter and has heard many varying 
theories on the role and development of higher educa- 
tion in Quebec. 

What the individual commissioners have decided 
is still an enigma, and will remain such until their 
report is made public. Newsmen covering the hearings 
were told off the record, however, that one or two 
of the commission members were strongly in favor of 
a charter for Loyola and were fighting hard for such 
a recommendation in the closed door sessions where 
the final report is hammered out. 

The vital question for Loyola is, will the other 
commissioners see things as the Loyola supporters see 
them ? In the end, it all comes back to which 
philosophy of higher education the commission 
chooses to adopt in steering a course for this province. 

One thing seems certain. If the Quebec Royal 
Commission on Education does decide in favor of the 
creation of new universities, Loyola will stand at the 
head of the list. 


~~ 


Commander In Chief Honours Loyola COTC 


EORGE VANIER returned to Loyola as guest of honour at the annual 
mess dinner of the Loyola College Contingent Canadian Officers Training 
Corps at 8 p.m. on Friday, February 15, 1963. George Vanier was, in one respect, 
the same as any distinguished alumnus returning to Loyola... he was at home. 
He recalled incidents which are similar to whose which you and I, as alumni, 


would recall whther we graduated in the first 8-year 
class of Loyola men of Drummond Street, as did His 
Excellency in 1906, or in the class of 1962 of the 
West End campus. In the Governor General’s day 
“there was a Mathematics teacher, Father Gomes, 
who “was completely ‘sold’ on Maths., One day he 
filled the blackboard with figures, and ended up .. . 
with the wrong answer. But the wrong answer was 
a trifle to be dismissed — he’d had a lot of fun on the 
way.” There was a Father Gagnier who “taught me 
to love Shakespeare”; there was Father Hingston who 
worried about “such a frail young man going off to 


war. As a young man I had always been afflicted with 


colds and bronchial trouble; only after 1 went over- 
seas and was cold and wet and up to my knees in mud 
for weeks on end did I stop getting colds”. There was 
the high point of scoring a winning goal in a crucial 
hockey game. There was a “comeuppance” phase 
where “I boxed a young fellow whose skill, alas, was 
considerably superior to mine”. 


On the evening of Friday, February 15th George 
Vanier had an audience of a special kind, a Loyola 


audience and a military audience . . . the warmth of 
his address and his presence reached into the hearts 
and minds of a sympathic audience . . . hearts of the 


earliest days represented by Senator Chubby Power 
and Father Hingston, S.J., as well as the youngest 
hearts present of the officer cadets who could not 
repress a “Three Cheers for the Governor General!” 
as George Vanier left the Mess Hall that evening. 


LOYOLA COTC AFFAIR IMPRESSIVE 


In addition to the presence of the Gocernor 
General, the annual mess dinner, so familiar to many 
alumni, was outstanding in many other ways this 
year. Head table guests included Major General 
Frank Fleury, CBE, ED, CD, General Officer Com- 
manding Quebec Command and a graduate of Loyola 
in the class of 1934; the Commanding Officer of 
Loyola COTC Major Stan Matulis, Loyola graduate 
of the class of 54; Father Hingston, S.J., Rector from 
1918 to 1925; Honorable Senator Chas. G. Power, 
a classmate of His Excellency and a graduate of 
the class of 07; Very Rev. Father P. G. Malone, S.]., 
Rector of Loyola; and the following ex-Commanding 
Officers of the Loyola COTC — Lt.Col. E. G. 
O’Brien, ED, Major E. T. Reynolds, Lt. Col. J. W. 
Long, ED, Lt. Col. V. Walsh, DSO, ’33, Major P. J. 


Carten ’42, Major N. Dann, CD, ’40. In addition, 


INTERESTING SIDELIGHTS. 





General George Vanier 


members of the Vice Regal party present were Lt. 
Col. J. G. N. Rushbrook, CD, Hon. A.D.C.; Col. 
A. G. Chevrier, OBE, CD, Asst. Secretary to the 
Governor General; F/Lt. P. Glasheen, A.D.C.-in- 
Waiting. 


The Mess President, 2nd/Lt. S. P. Wood, 
introduced those who proposed the four toasts — to 
the Queen, Fallen Comrades, the College and the 
Contingent, as well as presenting those who responded 
to the toasts. 


Other special guests included the Commanding 
Officers of other COTCs in the Quebec Command — 
Lt. Col. R. James, MC, ED; C/O McGill; Lt. Col. 
T. P. ‘Taschereau ,ED, C/O Univ. of Montreal; Major 
C. Fitton, C/O Sir George Williams. COTC Chaplain 
Rev. Horatio Phelan, S.J., was also present and special 
guests included Dr. Bob Brodrick '43, President of 
Loyola Alumni Association, and Tim Slattery, Q.C., 
‘31, whom His Excellency took the opportunity to 
congratulate, in the course of his remarks, for the 
authorship of “Loyola and Montreal”. 


Contingent officers were Capt. J. Kisielius, CD. 
(RSO), ‘48, and Capt. H. McQueen, (2/IC), ‘54. 


The RCOC Band was in attendance to provide 
appropriate music during the dinner and for the 
toasts. 


Major Stan Matulis spared no effort in planning 
in advance for the affair and it was known that the 
members of the Vice Regal party were very pleased 
with the promptness and completeness of the 
information supplied to them in order to make the 
visit run smoothly. At the reception in the Officers’ 
Mess quarters above the stadium prior to the dinner 
a complete representation of the press and television 
corps of Montreal were given the opportunity to 
take the photographs and films they desired. The 
dinner which followed in the High School Refectory, 
was in the best military tradition — good food, good 
wines and good company. 


Noticeable ‘was His Excellency’s bright smile of 


—Continued on page 16-- 


During the planning of the dinner there was a hint that special dispensation might be 
in order since mess dinners are traditionally ‘Filet Mignon’ affairs. However it was learned, 
indirectly, that His Excellency would prefer fish because it was Friday. 


The Governor General is fondly referred to as ‘H.E.’ or ‘the G.G.’ by his staff and others 
closely associated with his itinerary and plans. 


Frank Fleury, a very loyal Loyola alumnus, put all the Command Mess dinnerware and 
stemware at the disposal of the Contingent; he arranged for the RCOC Band; he has the 
reputation, among his staff, of saying “Something for Loyola? Do it up brown”. Frank paid 
humble and sincere tribute to Loyola as a former “scholarship boy”. 
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E-X-P-A-N-S-I-O-N 


J oOYOLA has come a long way since its incorpora- 

tion as a “collége classique” by the Jesuit fathers, 
in 1899. Today it has become the numerically largest 
and academically most versatile Jesuit college in 
Canada. 

Last year Loyola took another step along its yet 
unchartered path, when it launched a construction 
program which, before its termination, will mark the 
1960s as years of dramatic change in the college's 
fifty-acre campus. 

Loyola began a carefully prepared development 
plan in 1957, expanding physical and academic 
facilities to accommodate a student body which has 
increased more than 400 per cent in the last five 
years. 

During that time and concurrent with the 
construction of a student residence of limited 
accommodation, the college has engaged in a constant 
program of remodelling and modernization of existing 
facilities and the expansion of classroom space. 


In September, 1962, the two million dollar 
Drummond Science building was completed. Long 
overdue, this new science block was the first of eight 
major projects. Loyola is justly proud of the Drum- 
mond building, which houses the most up to date 
technical equipment and academic facilities. The 
three-storey block serving the college’s 300 science 
students also includes an acoustically perfect lecture 
hall seating almost the entire faculty and a special 
science reference library. 

In December, 1962, Rev. William Hales Hingston 
S.J., former Loyola Rector (1918-25) officiated at a 
ceremony launching the construction of Hingston 
Hall, a students residence to house over 300 boarders. 
The four-storey buildings are expected to be ready 
for occupation by next September and will cost just 
under two million dollars. 


In the next few months, project number three 
will close the academic year. ‘Tenders will be sub- 
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mitted for the construction of a 150,000 volume 
library. The three-storey library, to be located on 
the corner of Sherbrooke and Belmore Sts. was 
designed by the Montreal architectural firm of 
Affleck, Desbarats, Dimakopoulos, Lebensold, Mich- 
aud and Sise last year. It will house a reading room 
for 600 and incorporates only the most modern 
facilities to offer students the best that men’s minds 
have to offer. 


The $700,000 library will bring to twelve the 
number of buildings on Loyola’s fifty acres. From the 
college’s junior and administration buildings dating 
back to 1916 to its four recent additions, Loyola’s 
buildings will provide an impressively beautiful 
environment for a pleasant and productive university 
life. 

Next in line and scheduled for completion by 
1967 is a faculty residence and an engineering 
building to be followed by a student centre to bring 
into balance the cultural, intellectual and recrea- 
tional. 


Loyola, with the generous support of the govern- 
ment and the superb response of alumni, industry 
and friends, has tried to provide its students with the 
finest facilities for research study and intellectual 
growth. But the real growth of Loyola can not be 
measured in bricks and buildings. It is inside the 
institution (faculty recruitment, curricular changes, 
productivity of research) that the real growth of 
Loyola takes place. 


In the college’s development plan is preserved 
the traditional educational philosophy of the Jesuits. 
They have invariably stressed faculty quality. 


To maintain an equitable balance between its 
instructional staff and its rising student enrolment 
Loyola has recruited more than forty new professors 
in the last three years. These professors come from 
leading universities across the world, 36 per cent 
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of them holding doctoral degrees. 
At present the college has a 
faculty of nearly 100 (23 of them 
Jesuits) who represent every major 
race, color, and creed. 


Related closely to its physical 
expansion and growth in student 
enrolment is Loyola’s academic 
development. Originally establish- 
ed solely as a liberal arts college, 
Loyola dropped the format of 
classical college and adopted the 
curricular structure of the Anglo- 
Canadian university. Today it 
offers more than 27 full university 
programs. 


In addition to curricular changes 
a modern language laboratory and 
an I.B.M. digital computer centre 
demonstrate the college’s desire to 
keep pace with the latest educa- 
tional developments. 


Loyola’s aim is excellence in 
educational performance. Its ambi- 
tions are reflected in its current 
development plan — a program of 
strengthening and expanding to 
enable the college to face the 
challenge confronting higher educ- 
ation in Canada today. 


Father Hingston turns first sod of Hingston 
Hall while Father Malone, Brendan O’Con- 
nor, Bishop Whelan and Jim Hayes supervise, 








Coach McCallum 


honored 


RIDAY, March 1, the Loyola Hockey 

Warriors closed out their OSL schedule 
with a game against the University of 
Ottawa Gee Gee’s in the Loyola Arena at 
7:30 p.m. 

Not only was it an important game 
for the Warriors playoff bid, but it was 
Bernie McCallum Night, a testimonial to 
the man who coached the Warriors for 
eight years and brought them six hockey 
championships. 

Bernie joined the Warriors in the 1954 
season and along with him he brought a 
wealth of hockey experience, for he played 
in the OHA senior league with Brantford 
and ‘Punch’ Imlach and Jimmy Conacher, 
and also had coached the intermediate 
team in 1945-46. 

The year that Bernie assumed the role 
of coach, the Warriors set a league record 
by winning their fifth consecutive league 
championship. That year artificial ice was 
installed in the Loyola Arena. 

Although CMR took the laurels in 








Pictured above is Mr.and Mrs. Bernie McCallum prior to receiving a gift from 
Mr. Ed. Meagher at the ceremony honoring Bernie’s years of service at Loyola. 


the 1955-56 season, Bernie’s knowhow and coaching ability 
helped the Loyola team to championships from 1956-61 and this 
meant that the Warriors had taken ten OSL Championships in 
a twelve year period. 
Asselin makes presentation 

It is in tribute to this coach, that Bernie McCallum Night 
was being held. Between the first and second periods of the 
game, presentations were made on behalf of the administration 
by Father Moylan; on behalf of the students by SAC president, 


Jim Hayes and on behalf of the Alumni by Ed. Asselin, M.P. ’46. 


Following the game a reception for Mr. McCallum was 
held in the COTC mess of the College. 
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SUN LIFE OF CANAI§ 


“Here 1s Sg TL6e if 


now you can go to college.” 


A frightening figure, you’ll agree, but 
it is also a conservative one. Your son 
or daughter will thank you and you will 
thank the Sun Life for guaranteeing 
your child the needed funds for a col- 
lege education. 


The financial means to educate your 
children should be provided for NOW. 
With a Sun Life Educational Endow- 
ment Policy, your son or daughter will 
be guaranteed funds for college — even 
if you should die in the meantime. 


Why not consult the Sun Life repre- 
sentative in your neighbourhood for 
further details. You-won’t regret it. 


*an estimate of college costs in the ’seventies 


A Sun Life of Canada 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
ee A MUTUAL COMPANY 


x $8 = 


IME O 
Senten | Thoughts 


By Rev. Thomas Moylan, S.]. 





JoENT BEGINS with the solemn ceremony of the 

imposition of ashes on Ash-Wednesday. This 
peculiar custom goes back to the early days of the 
Church, and recalls the facts related in the Old 
Testament of sinners who did penance in sackcloth 
and ashes. In primitive times ashes were placed on 
the heads of public penitents only, in public repara- 
tion for public scandal. From the beginning of the 
eleventh century, however, the custom was extended 
to all Catholics, and today the vast majority take 
part in it. The ashes are obtained by burning the 
blessed palm of the previous Palm-Sunday. 


In the early days of Christianity, because of the 
large number of conversions, the preparation for 
Baptism was the all-important work of Lent; during 
this time the priests instructed the Catechumens in 
the articles of Faith, and on the evening of Holy 
Saturday administered the sacrament. 

As the centuries rolled by the number of converts 
decreased, the catechumens disappeared, and finally 
this rite was abolished. 

With the revivification of the Liturgical move- 
ment this rite has been renewed and now in a great 
many of our parishes an actual baptism forms part 
of the Easter Vigil ceremony. Although the regula- 
tions of fasting, so strict in former times, have been 
increasingly mitigated the spirit of Penance should 
still be for all of us a predominant note of the 
season of Lent. 

That we need penance and all its salutary effects 
no reasonable Catholic will deny. St. Ignatius tells us 
that penance ought to be done so that there be 
contrition in the heart, confession on the lips, and 
satisfaction in work. If, at the commencement of 
this holy season, we will but make our own the 
motive contained in these words of St. Ignatius, we 
will carry out our resolutions more easily and more 
effectively. The penance of Lent is not confined to 
fasting and hence exemption from fasting carries 
thereby no exemption from performing penance. In 
the Lenten hymn for matins the Church invites her 
children to deny themselves not only in eating and 
drinking but also in idle discourse, in amusements, 
in pleasures of a vain or frivolous nature, and she 
urges in particular that the faithful avoid temptation. 
Time and again she has told us that whatever goes 
against the desire of the flesh or the inclination of 
the worldly spirit is good and commendable penance, 
and she has frequently observed that the multiplicity 
of inventions today, increasing the ease and comfort 
of the individual, offers to a generous soul ample 
opportunities for mortification. 

It is a fact worthy of note that the generous 
practice of the spirit of Lent can contribute much 
towards success in material affairs. A well-kept Lent 
is bound to develop in us greater force, to stimulate 
our initiative, to strengthen our character. These are 
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qualities whose value in the business world is quite 
apparent. In Morley’s life of Gladstone we read that 
force of will was behind all the qualities of the British 
statesman, and that he obtained his remarkable self- 
control by incessant wrestling in prayer. Experience 
too has attested that men of self-denial overflow with 
kindness to their fellowman. We sometimes complain 
that the practice of our religion interferes with our 
social or worldly success. On the contrary the season 
of Lent alone can foster greatly those very qualities 
which are most necessary for our temporal success. 


We rightly consider Lent as a time of self-denial. 
Yet if we go no farther than the self-denial prospect 
we are confining the spirit of Lent within too narrow 
limits; we are overlooking the fact that it may, and 
ought to, be also a time of self-advancement.. Influ- 
enced by this aspect of Lent we will endeavour to 
amass a large total of Masses heard, of Communions 
received, of visits to the Blessed Sacrament, of mo- 
ments spent in prayer. It is evident that all of these 
self-helps demand self-denial, and thus the gaining 
of the one necessarily implies the practice of the other. 
In other words we are but emphasizing the positive 
rather than the negative aspect of self-denial. It is 
quite possible that we will advance farther and more 
rapidly if, when we are outlining our lenten cam- 
paign, we focus our attention on the positive; not so 
much what we intend to deny ourselves, as the gains 
we intend to accomplish. 

The world is running away from us. What needs 
attention is the inactivity of Catholicism before un- 
belief and immorality. Sin, crime, degeneracy grows 
like cancer under our eyes and in spite of us divorce 
and birth control are becoming more and more coim- 
mon. Graft has increased; business is infected with 
corrupt practices; theatrical entertainment grows more 
indecent; education is becoming more atheistic; im- 
moral literature thrives. To overcome this each one 
must strive to be more active in the practice of his 
religion and through assistance at the Sacrifice of the 
Mass and the reception of the Sacraments increase the 
flow of grace not only in ourselves but in the world. 
Grace is needed and each one is an instrument 
through whom and with whom and by whom Our 
Lord performs his miracles of grace in the world 
around us. 

Lent should be a time of honest endeavour to 
make some satisfaction to God for our sins. He does 
not ask us to perform severe mortifications; He does 
not wish to place heavy burdens on our shoulders. 
What He asks is effort, and it is the effort He will 
bless and will crown with success. Edgar Guest has 
remarked that knowledge is power only when it is 
put into action. We have the knowledge. Shall we 
have the power also? We may determine the answer, 
to some extent at least, by our whole-hearted effort 
during the season of Lent. 


Annual Communion Breakfast 


UNDAY, April 28th has been chosen as the date 
for Loyola Alumni Association’s Annual Com- 
munion Breakfast. Chairman, Ron Hore ’61, is being 
assisted by Bob Beauregard ’60 and D’Arcy Ryan ’60. 


Mass will be said by Very Rev. Patrick G. Malone, 
S.J. at 9.00 A.M. (Daylight Saving Time) in the 
college library, followed by breakfast in the Refectory. 
The speaker has not been confirmed at this time. 
However, the subject will centre around youth and 
youth problems. 


We look forward to your joining us at this time 
and invite you to bring a friend, and to those who 
have sons old.enough to enjoy such an event, we will 
be pleased and proud to have them attend too. 


Please keep in mind that this will be the time 
of year when clocks are changed and confusion often 
reigns. And a note to those who have had. difficulty 
parking near the college in the past, there are two 
paved parking areas now, one near the arena and 
one near the kitchen. Doors conyenient to these areas 
will be open. 


Hugh McQueen ’54 has asked that alumni who 
do not have an opportunity to bring books for ‘the 
written Word for the World’ campaign prior to the 
Communion Breakfast, please try to bring them with 
them that morning. There will be a place to deposit 
your books in the cloakroom. More details about this 
worthwhile project may be found on page 16. 





EVERYWHERE 


—Continued from page 3— 


example, university heads and 
faculty members deplore the reck- 
less competition by which we, the 
British, the Americans, the Rus- 
sians, and all the others entice 
African undergraduate students to 
leave home and the fine academic 
institution in their own area olf 
Africa. Are we not undermining 
the incipient strength of native 
structure of higher learning when 
we might more profitably use the 
same enormous sums for graduate 
opportunities, for. specialized pro- 
fessional training not so readily 
available at home? Several pro- 
fessors ventured the opinion that 
our money would be better spent 
if we had one of our undergradu- 
ates come to Africa for studies 
instead of having an African 
undergraduate come here. 


But I am getting back into 
technical questions which I promis- 
ed to avoid. Let me conclude with 
a word of thanks to the Alumni 
Association for contributing  to- 
wards the cost of this journey, so 
moving for me and, I trust, so 
necessary for Loyola’s future plan- 
ning. Since one quickly learns not 
to generalize too easily about 
Africa where Nigerians, Senegalais, 
and Basutos are as different as 
Italians, Welshmen and Danes, I 
would ordinarily hesitate before 
saying that everywhere I went the 
hallmark of Africa was indeed a 
cordial and generous hospitality 
extended by African and European 
alike. 





Our congratulations to the 


following alumni, their wives 
and new members of 
the family. 
Frank Ala ‘56 — a son, December 20, 19672. 


Edmund T. Asselin ‘46 — oa daughter, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1963. 


Jacques H. Beauregard ‘54 — a daughter, 
January 2, 1963, 


Eric Bernier ‘59 — a son, February 1, 1963 


George Bochenek ‘57 — a son, February 21, 
1963. 


Paul Breton ‘55 — a daughter, November 1, 
1962, at Burlington, Ontario. 


Michael Conoley ‘53 — a daughter, Febru- 
ary 4, 1963. 


Bruce Dore ‘54 — a son, January 23, 1963. 


John Ganley ‘60 — a daughter, February 10, 
1963. 


Dr. John R. Gatelius ‘50 — a daughter, 
January 10, 1963. 


A. Clifton Hogge ‘62 — a son, December 31, 
1962, at Houston ,Texas. 


Dr. T. D. Kinsella ‘53 — a son, January 17, 
1963. 


Dr. C. Crawford Lindsay ‘44 — a daughter, 
January 5, 1963. 


Frank McGuire ‘51 — a daughter, January 
21, 1963. 


Max McMahon ‘46 — a son, November 13, 
1962. 


Bruce Miller ‘58 — a son, January 1963. 
Dr. Peter Smith ‘55 — a daughter, — 1962, 
at Akron, Illinois. 


D. Alan Stockton ‘62 — a daughter, August 
1962. 
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James Lanthier ‘60 — a daughter, October 
8, 1962, at Toronto. 


William Robert Burns — a daughter, October 
12, 1962. 


Dr. Leo R. Lafleche ‘45 — a son, March 2, 
1963. 


James P. ‘Shanahan ‘49 — a daughter, March 
2, 1963. 


Paul F. Dingle ‘54 — a son, March 1, 1963 

Ross W. Hutchings ‘45 — a daugther, March 
8; 1963. 

ADOPTIONS :— 


Lawrence Byrne Oneson ‘60 — a son, 
December 19, 1962. 
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Day by day... 


From generation to generation, 
Canadians have put their trust 
in the Bank of Montreal. 
Today, more than three million people 
from coast to coast call the B of M 
“MY BANK”. 


Bank oF MONTREAL 
Canadas First Sank 


Reflecting your good taste... 
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CANADA’S ORIGINAL 


CERTIFIED §§-YEAR-OLD CANADIAN WHISKY 


Schenley O.F.C. is an excellent example of the oo mes 
Odin LE 
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distiller’s skill ...a premium Canadian whisky Me 
which has been slowly and carefully aged for 
eight full years. 


To give, to serve, to enjoy...no Canadian whisky CANADIAN WHISKY 
offers more pure quality, more superb taste, than Wenn Le 


8-year-old Schenley O.F.C. Conadan cheney Zar 





Fnadan Ron 
CS chen cy aA “Distillers of Certified Aged Whiskies”’ 


TRY THESE OTHER CANADIAN SCHENLEY QUALITY PRODUCTS: 
ORDER OF MERIT, AGED 15 YEARS + RESERVE, AGED 6 YEARS + GOLDEN WEDDING, AGED 5 YEARS 


LONDON DRY GIN « TROIKA VODKA «+ ANCIENT MARINER BLACK LABEL RUM +¢ RON CARIOCA WHITE RUM 
LONG JOHN IMPORTED SCOTCH WHISKY «+ BEAU GESTE GENEVA GIN « OTARD COGNAC «+ GLAYVA SCOTCH LIQUEUR 








1906 
His Excellency Major-General George P. Vanier, 
Governor General of Canada, was guest of honour 
at the Loyola College C.O.T.C. mess dinner held on 
campus on February 15th. 


1911 
County Judge Thomas Galligan of Pembroke, Ont., 
was among those to receive Papal honours. Judge 
Galligan received the title of knight commander of 
St. Gregory the Great. 

1924 


Dr. Earl E. Lesage has been appointed Medical Direc- 
tor of the Montreal Catholic School Commission. 


1926 
Robert Choquette, Montreal poet and playwright, 
was appointed Deputy Commissioner of the Federal 
Government's centennial planning commission. He 
recently returned from Paris where, with the support 
of a Canada Council grant, he spent the past 20 
months working on a book. 


1929 
Pat F. Nolan was host at his home in Cartierville to 
the class of ‘29 annual get-together in December. 


1931] 
Michael C. Tracey, prominent Montreal sportsman, 
active in the Parent-Teacher Association and in pro- 
moting activities for young people in the Terrebonne 
Park area, was selected as NDG’s “Citizen of the Year” 
by the Kinsmen Club of NDG. He was tendered a 
banquet at Ruby. Foo’s and presented with a cheque 
which he turned over to the Canada Health Organ- 


ization, 

1932 
Rev. George Thoms, former pastor of St. Gabriel's 
Parish, is now parish priest of St. Willibrord’s, Ver- 
dun. 
Frank Shaughnessy was elected vice-president of the 
Province of Quebec Golf Association at its recent 
annual meeting. In this position he will serve as ‘Tour- 
nament Chairman of the P.Q.G.A. for 1963. Our 
apologies Frank for our error in the last edition. 


1933 
Victor Oland, Vice-President of Oland and Son Limit- 
ed and of A. Keith and Son Limited, brewers, Halifax, 
N.S., and President of Olands Brewery Limited in 
Saint John, N.B., was elected national president of 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce and has been 
named as one of the twelve directors of the 1967 
Montreal World’s Fair. 

1935 


Gerry Aubut is now Executive Head of the Depart- 
ment of Public Work. His responsibilities entail 
developing the engineering branch of Trans-Canada 
Highway, Harbours and Rivers, new construction 
architecture branch and property and building man- 
agements. 

Raymond J. Conrath was appointed Honorary Sec- 
retary of the 1962-63 Board of Directors, Air Indus- 
tries Association of Canada. 


1942 


Arthur Simard was recently made a Q.C. 


1943 
Chris Gribbin was elected tournament manager of 
the P.Q.G.A. at its recent annual meeting. 


1944 
J. W. Hemens was made a Q.C. 


1945 

Magistrate Livius A. Sherwood of Ottawa was guest 
speaker at the 52nd annual meeting of the Quebec 
Provincial Council Boy Scouts Association. Magistrate 
Sherwood is President of the Ottawa Bar Assn., Chair- 
man of the Ottawa Youth Services Bureau, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Octawa Boys’ Club, Director of Ottawa 
Welfare Council, and Director of Addiction Research 
Foundation of Ontario. 


John McDougall has been made a Q.C. 


1946 
Brendan Murphy has been appointed Sales Manager, 
Montreal Branch of VariTyper Corporation of Cana- 
da, Limited. 


Rev. Russell Breen, chaplain of the Newman Club of 
of McGill University, recently addressed members of 
the Interdenominational Businessmen’s Fellowship at 
a luncheon in St. James United Church. 


Eddie Asselin will run on a Liberal ticket in the 
Montreal-Notre Dame de Grace Riding in the April 
election. 


1947 


Bill McCarney has opened an office equipment firm, 
McGarney & Boucher Reg’d., on St. Catherine St. 


West. 
1949 


Brian O’Neill was appointed Manager of the Finan- 
cial Times by Southam-McLean Publication, Ltd. 


Paul Rodrigue, R.C.M.P., returned from duty in 
Europe and is now R.C.M.P. liaison officer with the 
Montreal Courts. 


1950 
Dr. John R. Gutelius has been announced as one of 
the award winners of the Quebec Heart Foundation. 
The awards are distributed for research in the cardio- 
vascular field. 


1952 
Rev. Michael J. McManus, until recently assistant 
priest at St. Anthony’s Parish, is now with the office 
of the Apostolic Delegate to Canada, Rouckcliffe Park, 
Ottawa. 


Igor Bossy has move to Windsor, Ont. where he is 
employed by the Chrysler Company of Canada. 


Dr. Robert A. Bertrand of Strathmore, Que., has been 
awarded a one-year R. Samuel McLaughlin Founda- 
tion Travelling Fellowship to study otoneurology. 
Upon completion of his training at Notre Dame 
Hospital he passed the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons’ examinations in the highly specialized 
field of otho-rhino laryngology. Dr. Bertrand will 
study for a year in Geneva, London, Amsterdam, 
Zurich and upon his return will do research in 
otoneurology at Notre Dame Hospital. 


— 


1953 


Dr. Jack F. McMullan was appointed committee member for a two-year 
term of office, at the 56th annual meeting of the Montreal Dental Club. 


1954 


Joe Mattson ran for mayor of Kitchener, Ont., last December. We 
haven’t been advised of the election results but we wish Joe success 
in his municipal ventures. 


1955 


Dr. Peter Smith is in the midst of a two-year General Practitioner course 
at General Hospital, Akron, III. 

Peter Desbarats, Montreal Star reporter, was the proud recipient of a 
silver goblet and $100. cash — a Montreal Men’s Press Club award for 
outstanding journalistic achievement. 


1957 


David Dyson has returned from his venture in Mexico and has resumed 
his teaching career in Montreal. 

Ronald Chrisholm has been transferred from Toronto to the Hamilton 
branch of Armstrong Cork Co. 

John St. Onge left Lyman’s Ltd., Montreal to join the firm of Ingram 
& Bell, Toronto, as Executive-Assistant. 

Joe Poirier will run on a Conservatice ticket in Russell Riding, Ottawa, 
in the April election. 


1958 


Stephen Cuddihy, a Rouyn lawyer, and the son of Paul Cuddihy, Q.C., 
‘24, will run on a Liberal ticket in the Villeneuve Riding in the forth- 
coming Federal election. 


1960 


Francis Rooney 1s enrolled at St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, 
N.S., for a teacher’s course. 


1961 


Bernard Murray is assistant manager of the commercial department, 
Bell ‘Telephone Co. in Joliette, Que. 

Brian Buckley obtained his B.Ed. at St. Joseph’s Teachers College last 
year, and is presently studying at Sir George Williams University. 
Brian Haley has resigned from his insurance company and joined the 
Lay Apostolate. He is now teaching in northern British Columbia. 


1962 


Peter Armstrong will be in the New York office of James Richardson 
& Sons, stock brokers, for two years. 

Alan Stockton, who teaches religion and history at Marymount High 
School, has been elected to the Canadian College of Teachers — 1962. 
He is also the 1962-63 president of the Federation of English-speaking 
Catholic Teachers Inc. 


Norman fanelle is chartered 


accountants. 


studying with McDonald, Currie, 


High School 1961 


Emerson F. O’Melia, who has been serving for the past two years with 
the U.S. Air Force, Intelligence Branch, in Formosa, will soon return to 
the United States. 


Gary Dineen, Loyola High School graduate ’61 who is making a name 
for himself in the junior world of hockey, is attending Neil McNeil 
School in Toronto. He has hopes of one day making it with the Toronto 
Maple Leafs and is a prospective candidate for Canada’s 1964 College 
All-Star Olympic hockey squad. Gary reluctantly turned down the offer 
of a scholarship at Michigan University this year because of his commit- 
ment to the Leafs. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
COLUMN 


NOTARIES 


Wickham, Wickham & Lussier 
NOTARIES 
627 Dorchester Blvd. W. 


A. Patrick Wickham 
Robert Lussier 


UN. 1-3489 


Arthur T. Wickham 
Records: Hector Decary 


Charles H. Wayland 
NOTARY 


215 St. James Street West AV. 8-3111 


BARRISTERS and SOLICITORS 


Slattery, Belanger & Fairbanks 
BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 
360 St. James Street West Vi. 9-2433 


T. P. Slattery, Q.C. 
E, Binney Fairbanks 
W. Warren Allmand 


Laurent E. Belanger, Q.C. 
Jacques Valade 


Broderick & McQuillan 
BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 


AV. 8-0135 
George Broderick 


215 St. James Street West 
W. J. McQuillan, Q@.C. 


CLARKE 


FUNERAL HOME 


THIS is the ESSENCE 


of our Service 


Classic Dignity 
Homelike Atmosphere 


Expert. Personal Service 


5580 Sherbrooke St. West 


HUnter 1-0445 


the written WORD 
for the WWORLD 


The countries of Asia, Africa, and South 
America are lacking in many things which we 
consider necessary for life as whole men, such 
as food, housing, jobs, education. This last item, 
an end in itself, is really the key to solving the 
other problems, and, as means of achieving it, 
books are second only to teachers. 

People in these countries need all sorts 
of wholesome books and magazines of practical, 
literary, scientific, or general educational value. 
On the other hand, people in this country each 
year discard or store where they will never be 
used thousands of books and magazines. These 
constitute a surplus which, with a relatively small 
amount of effort, can be collected and redis- 
tributed to areas where they can be used. 


BOOKS 
LITERATURE (Publication date doesn’t 
matter.) 
CLASSIC: authors renowned before 1900 
MODERN: no detective or western novels 
CHILDREN’S 


TEXTBOOKS 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS & ALMANACS 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 

BIBLES of any publication date. 

Therefore, all are asked to aid the written 
WORD for the WORLD in bringing to under- 
developed nations the key to the solution of 
their problems. The first form of aid is the 
donation of books and magazines. There is also 
a need for workers to sort the books so that they 
go to appropriate places, and to handle wrap- 
ping and shipping. 

The written WORD for the WORLD 

The list below will serve as your guide to 
what can be useful. Books should not have 


pages of text or covers missing and should be 
published after 1930 unless otherwise specified. 


MAGAZINES 

POPULAR — Not older than one year. E*g. 
Time, Life, Reader’s Digest, MacLean’s 

INTELLECTUAL — Not older than five years. 
E.g. Atlantic, Harper’s, Fortune, National 
Geographic, Etc. 

RELIGIOUS — Not older than five years, nor 
those which primarily advertise missions, a 
particular order or devotion. 

TECHNICAL JOURNALS — No age limit. 

Includes research journals in the arts and 
sciences. 

Anyone interested in actively participating in 

the written WORD for the WORLD can obtain 

information from Hugh McQueen, Re 1-9772, 

or Re 9-2451, ext. 241 (business) or from the 

Alumni..Office. Books may be deposited at the 

Alumni Office. 





Kenneth F. Cassidy ‘56 
has been appointed chairman of the 
ALUMNI FUND FOR LOYOLA COLLEGE 
1963 campaign. 





COMMANDER IN CHIEF —Continued from page 7— 


recognition at the reception, as he spotted Father Hing- 
ston, Senator ‘Chubby’ Power, Tim Slattery, Lt. Col. 
E. G. O’Brien, Major Edgar Reynolds and Major 
General Frank Fleury. He lost no time in beckoning 
to each of them, waiving formalities to have them sit 
beside him-and chat informally. 


After the Mess Dinner His Excellency spent a few 
moments receiving various guests of the COTC before 
his departure. 


The main body of mess members and their guests 
then retired to the Officer’s Mess proper to conclude the 
evening with rounds of song interspersed with various 
games and skits which need no elaboration for any 
alumnus who has associated with the service in his 
lifetime. 


We extend our sincere thanks to Norm Dann ‘40, for the account 
of this memorable event. 
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For four generations, 
the gift in the Birks 
Blue Box has been 
synonymous with 
beauty, quality and 
value ,..a pleasure 
to receive, 

a joy to own. 


Birks Diamonds 
Birks Watches 
English Bone China 
English Leather 
Birks Sterling 
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Weddings or Engagemen bs 


Robert Amyot ‘59, married Miss Donna Carole Maclsaac, 
February 2, 1963, at St. Leo’s Church, Westmount. 


Peter J. Armstrong ‘62, married Miss Jocelyn Ann McNally, 
January 28, 1963, at Church of the Ascension of Our Lord, 
Westmount. 


Robert G. Beauregard ‘60, married Miss Carole Loraine Lalonde, 
September 29, 1962, at St. Peters’ Basilica, London, Ontario. 


David Terrence Dingle ‘57, married Miss Judith Elizabeth Hing- 
ston, February 16, 1963, at Church of the Ascension of Our 
Lord, Westmount, Rev. D’Arcy Coulson ‘57 of Ottawa 
officiating. Among attendants were Paul F. Dingle ‘54, 


“re 


James Grant ‘58, Brian Gallery ‘57 and David Scott ‘57. 
Merlin W. Donald ‘30, married Mrs. J. Rothschild, February 9, 
1963, at Gloversville, N.Y. 
David McGuinness Dyson ‘57, married Miss Mary Sheilah 
Grover, December 29, 1962, at Church of the Ascension of 
Our Lord, Westmount. 


Walter Lencz ‘59, married Miss Anne Garinther, Nov. 1961. 


Philip Lanthier ‘59, married Miss Hedi Zwolinski, February 23, 
9163 at St. Ignatius Church. 

Thomas F. Lee ‘69, married Miss Helen Mary Lelovic, February 
2, 1963, at Church of the Annunciation of Our Lady, 
Town of Mount Royal. 

Brian D. E. McAsey ‘57, married Miss Mary M. A. Ahern, Sep- 
tember 27, 1962. 

Cavid Rannie ‘62, married Miss Estelle Martineau, December 
29, 1962, at St. Aloysious Church. 

Michael Unger ‘62, married Miss Codette St. Jean, February 
16, 1963 at Notre Dame des Lourdes Church, Verdun, 
Rev. John Brayley ’41 officiating. 

Engazed: 

Kevin Donovan ‘53, to Miss (Anne Brady, marriage to take place 
April 1962. 

Gilbert Pinard ‘61, to Miss Andrée Pouliot, marriage to take 
place August 1963. 


Obituaries 
We extend our sincere sympathy to the following alumni and families of alumni in their bereavement. 

BAROLET Mrs. Arthur, at Montreal, November 29, 1963, mother of Ralph ‘52. 

CROWE William P., at Montreal, November 26, 1962, father of William ‘53. 

DOYLE Harold ‘19, at Montreal, April 19, 1962. 

FITZPATRICK Mrs. James, at Montreal, February 16, 1963, mother of Bryan and Shaun, stu- 
dents at Loyola High School; sister of Rev. John M. Madigan, S.J., ‘Toronto; 
Leo ‘42, Gerald ‘50, Brendan ‘52 and Kevin Madigan ‘53. 

GUERIN Col. Thomas OBE, ‘07, 0/C Loyola Contingent COTC 1942-1948, at Montreal, 
January 6, 1963. 

IVERSEN Mrs. Thurston, at Espanola, Ontario, January 12, 1963, mother of Dr. Paul 
Iversen ‘50. 

EMBLEM Alfred, at Montreal, March 3, 1963, brother of Norman ‘55. 

KELLY Mrs. John C., at Montreal, February 18, 1963, sister of James T. Quinlan ‘20, 
John J. Quinian ‘25, and Clarence G. Quinlan, Q.C. ‘32. 

LEDDY J. Karl ‘33, at Montreal, January 5, 1963. 

LEDUC René ‘32, at Montreal, December 1, 1962, president of firm of Leduc and Leduc 
Ltd. 

MONGEAU Gaston, at St. Croix, Virgin Islands, February 1963, brother of Rene ‘35 and 
Louis ‘37. 

PENFOLD Rt. Rev. G. O. ‘29, Chancellor of the R. C. Diocese of Victoria, at Victoria B.C. 

SCOTT Miss Mary Katherine, at Ottawa, December 14, 1962, sister of Rev. Kevin Scott, 
S.J. ‘32, of “Toronto. 

STEERS Miss Lillian M., at Ottawa, February 23, 1963, sister of Reginald Steers ‘21. 
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